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FOREWORD 


HE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE can now look 
Ti retrospect upon the major aspects of 
its participation in the national recovery 
program. The article entitled “The Em- 
ployment Service and the Emergency Work 
Program’, in this issue, presents a record of 
our achievement in the most recent re- 
covery effort—the Works Progress program. 
In the heat of activities of the Public Works 
program, and the more intensified activities 
of the Civil Works and Works Progress pro- 
grams, it has been difficult at times to see 
beyond our immediate responsibilities into 
the permanent developments of our Service 
to which these emergency responsibilities 
were offering their contribution. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act 
included an appropriation of 3% billions of 
dollars for public works. The authors of 
this act realized that the vast army of un- 
employed was a relatively mobile army that 
would, at the first hint of job opportunities 
in connection with large public works proj- 
ects, migrate from all sections of the country 
to the sites of such projects. Provisions were 
wisely drawn in the act for giving priorities 
in employment to local residents and to 
veterans and for the distribution of work 
opportunities over the widest possible geo- 
graphic coverage. However, contractors 
who would undertake public-works projects 
were unaccustomed to the observance of 
such priorities. On the contrary, their 
prevailing employment process was the age- 


old’ method of “‘hiring at the gate”, which 
offered no effective means of insuring ad- 
herence to the spirit and letter of the em- 
ployment provisions of the act. It was 
manifest that these legal priorities could 
become effective and, indeed, that the 
major objective of reemployment could be 
attained only through a Nation-wide agency 
that would operate competent local em- 
ployment exchanges. 

There were, at the beginning of this pro- 
gram, only 135 public employment offices in 
the entire United States. Under the terms 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act, the United States 
Employment Service provided the frame- 
work for the development of a permanent 
confederation of affiliated State employment 
services. Within this framework it was con- 
templated that a gradual and substantial 
development would take place. In the face 
of emergency , responsibilities, there was 
grafted to this framework an emergency 
organization, the National Reemployment 
Service. The National Reemployment Serv- 
ice supplements but does not duplicate nor 
compete with the permanent offices of 
State employment services. During the 2 
years and 9 months of its existence the 
National Reemployment Service has had 
consistent dual objectives: First, the oper- 
ation of an efficient employment service 
for Government work projects; and second, 
the laying of foundations, in terms of trained 
personnel, office records and procedures, 
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and most important, public consciousness 
of the value of a public employment service, 
for later inheritance of the offices and per- 
manent continuation by State employment 
services. 

Throughout the period of recovery efforts 
the Employment Service has been called 
upon to perform steady and continuous ser- 
vice for projects of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration. But its greatest intensity of effort 
has been required by its participation in the 
two conspicuous drives for reemployment 
represented by the Civil Works and the 
Works Progress programs. The Employ- 
ment Service has had to display a remarkable 
adaptability in its adjustments to the varying 
requirements of each work program and in its 
periods of rapid expansion and contraction. 

The part which the Employment Service 
plays in work programs has come to be re- 
garded by the administrators of these pro- 
grams as indispensable. It has come to be 
looked upon by the Employment Service 
itself as an opportunity, and as a necessary, 
legitimate, and continuing responsibility. 
To the extent that the recovery program may 
be credited with achievement in alleviating 
the unemployment of this Nation, the Em- 
ployment Service may justly take pride in 


having been an essential instrumentality to 
achieve such results. 

In carrying out our job in the recovery 
program, we have been compensated not 
alone in the satisfaction of having performed 
a vital service but in the advancement of our 
ultimate objective of an efficient public em- 
ployment service of Nation-wide coverage. 
The public at large, employers, and particu- 
larly job seekers have been increasingly aware 
of the opportunities for service which our 
organization presents. 

This awareness arises from the reality of our 
local operation not alone in the great cities 
but in every county of the Nation. Wherever 
there have been emergency-work projects, 
there the facilities of the Employment Service 
have been available. But in addition to 
serving the works projects, these widespread 
offices have had business relations with a 
multitude of private employers and so have 
demonstrated the permanent worth of public 
employment exchanges. The number of 
State employment services, the extent of their 
coverage, and the size of State appropriations 
for their operation are being steadily in- 
creased as a result of the growing public 
consciousness of the value of a Nation-wide 
employment service. 
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Placement Work as a Profession’ 


By Sipngy W. Witcox 
Chief Statistician, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


HE worRD “professional”, like many 
ge word, is a two-edged sword. 
In speaking of placement work as a 
profession, I shall use the word in the sense 
in which we speak of medicine, the law, 
and the ministry as professions, not the 
sense in which we say that an athlete has 
lost his amateur standing and become a 
professional. There is this in common 
between the two meanings: In both cases 
the profession is the means of livelihood—for 
physician and for wrestler, for minister 
and for professional gambler. But there is 
this difference. The true doctor will re- 
spond to the call of the poor, who cannot 
pay him a fee. He will go out into the 
storms of winter. He is devoted not only 
to persons but to science. The physicians 
who developed the technique of anesthetics 
and of yellow-fever control risked their 
lives in the endeavor. The physician, if he 
is true to the traditions of his profession, 
places service above self. 

We have, then, two of the characteristics 
of a profession. The profession is the source 
of income, but it imposes the higher law 
that service, not income, shall be the ani- 
mating purpose and the measure of attain- 
ment. A third characteristic is that there 
is close personal contact between the prac- 
titioner and his client. As a fourth, there 
must have been a period of intensive study 
and training, followed by a perennial wil- 
lingness and determination to learn. It is 
not an accident of speech when we refer to 
“the learned professions.” The fifth charac- 
teristic is that there should be a certain 
worth of character, an unpurchasable honor, 

1This paper is adapted from a speech delivered 
before the annual meeting of the International Asso- 


ciation of Public Employment Services, Sept. 26, 
1929. 


a devotion to truth that makes it impossible 
to haul down the flag either to persons or 
to interests, and a faith that can never remain 
discouraged. 


The Evolution of a Profession 


How did nursing become a _ profession? 
There was a time, not long ago, when the 
nurse and the milkmaid were on the same 
social scale, with the difference that it took 
a person of coarser grain to be a nurse. 
Florence Nightingale is usually praised for 
the marvelous service which she rendered to 
the British soldiers in the Crimean War. But 
she could not have rendered that service if 
she had not had the courage, long before, to 
take on herself the social ostracism of a 
nurse and forget her refined home that she 
might secure training in the continental hos- 
pitals. Long before the war broke out she 
was ready. But to return to the question: 
Why is it that refined and cultured girls go 
into the profession of nursing now, when a 
generation or two ago it was the girl from a 
family with the least in the way of social 
standing who was looked upon as a fit 
recruit for the coarse and miserably paid 
work of nursing? The answer lies in the 
growing realization on the part of doctors and 
laymen and on the part of nurses themselves 
of the importance of nursing; in the ever 
higher standards of training and preparation 
exacted of new recruits; and in the distinction 
in pay between the trained and the practical 
nurse, with a rising scale of pay for both. 


Is Public Employment Work a Profession? 


Is what is true of the physician and nurse 
true also of the manager and the interviewer 
in the employment office? Is his activity 
the source of his livelihood? Yes. Is it or 
should it be suffused by an unfailing spirit 
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of service? Most decidedly, yes. Is there 
a close personal relationship between the 
practitioner and the client? Yes. Is the 
activity one in which character counts, in 
which reserves of personality are needed? 
Yes, even more, perhaps, when the task is 
ministering to the soul-sickness that seizes 
those who have lost their jobs. One more 
question: Is the work one that requires train- 
ing and experience, that employs specialized 
technique, that throws on the practitioner the 
responsibility for making important decisions, 
and expects of him the extensive knowledge 
of facts and principles without which judg- 
ment becomes guesswork? The placement 
officer should have an effective knowledge of 
machines and processes, occupations and 
industries, job specifications and the kaleido- 
scopic changes that are taking place in them; 
he should know which are blind-alley occu- 
pations and which will lead to the portals of 
the future; he should be able to understand 
and even to forecast fundamental economic 
conditions, not merely in the aggregate, but 
industry by industry and even firm by firm; 
he must know the firms, likewise, according 
to their personnel policies, whether they are 
enlightened or benighted; he should know 
and have the confidence of their personnel 
officers or employment managers; he must be 
wise to all the devices, good and bad, of the 
employment game. 


The Demands on Employment Workers 


In the community, employment workers 
should be considered leaders in the solving of 
employment and unemployment problems 
and in the will and the faith to stabilize in- 
dustry. They should be a constructive in- 
fluence upon the discouraged worker helping 
him to make his best impression on prospec- 
tive employers. The placement worker in 
some cases needs to know foreign languages 
and racial characteristics. He must pierce 
through the armor of the bluffer as surely as 
he encourages the downhearted; he must 
inculcate confidence in those suffering from 
inferiority complexes, and conscience in 
those who have never learned that “‘truthful- 


ness in work is as much needed as truthfulness 
in speech.” He must interpret the social cost 
of unemployment to society. Day after day, 
and hour after hour, he deals with the civil- 
ized world’s most dread and weighty social 
problem, and he dare not become neuras- 
thenic, sentimental, callous, or self-serving in 
the process. 
Progress Evident 

We all realize the great gulf that seems to 
be fixed between employment work as it 
should be and employment work as it is. 
But what can be done about it? Not for 
reasons of false pride but for the sake of the 
weighty issues involved must it be lifted to 
the standing of a profession both in fact and 
in the esteem of the public. This cannot be 
done by legislation. There is a quaint 
though not an ancient law on the Illinois 
statute books that declares the work of the 
barber to be a profession. But that does not 
change the significance nor the standing of 
the work of the barber for better or worse. 
The path that must be followed by employ- 
ment workers is the path of better training, 
higher standards, larger pay. 

These words were originally written 6 
years ago. It is interesting to note how far 
recent developments have been in the direc- 
tion here indicated. In the 35 States having 
State employment services affiliated with 
the United States Employment Service selec- 
tion of personnel is made on a merit basis. 
In 8 of these States employees are certified for 
eligibility by State civil service commissions. 
In the other States appointments are made 
by means of competitive examination anal- 
ogous to those of the civil service, and mini- 
mum experience and educational require- 
ments are a condition set for eligibility for 
taking examinations. During the period of 
transition there is a price to pay; but if the 
higher standard can be maintained, there 
will in time be developed a staff having both 
the general training and the specific factual 
information needed for the permanent best 
interests of the work. 

The Federal and State advisory councils, 
which were established under the Wagner- 
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Peyser Act, and the local councils, which 
have been organized in many cities, have 
done effective work toward realizing the 
objectives for which they were set up, 
“formulating policies and discussing prob- 
lems relating to employment, and insuring 
impartiality, neutrality, and freedom from 
political influence in the solution of such 
problems.” The functions of the advisory 
councils have been described in the October 
1935 issue of the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
NEws in an article by Amy Hewes, a member 
of the Massachusetts State Advisory Council. 

Without minimizing any of the functions 
of the advisory councils, there is one possible 
service that stands out above all others: It 
is the establishing and maintaining of high 
standards in employment office personnel, 
thus helping to make placement work a 
profession. Toward this end the program 
of the councils might be: 

1. To bring into existence or into notice a body of 
literature for the guidance alike of the paid staff of 
the public employment offices and the advisory com- 
mittee members. 

2. To encourage universities to provide training 
needed for placement work supplemented by co- 
operative arrangements with factories and plants 
whereby students may gain practical familiarity 
with the requirements of various jobs and the points 
of view of both management and men. 

3. To assist in all proper ways in the effective 
administration of civil-service laws and merit-system 
regulations. 

4. To encourage the staff to use statistical and 
other factual information for purposes of adminis- 
trative control. One of the surest marks of the 
professional spirit is honest self-criticism and the 
power to effect improvements from within. 


Any appraisal of the present condition and 
prospects of the Employment Service must 
take into account the probable effect of the 
unemployment-insurance movement. As- 
suming that the implied new duties are added 
to the characteristic work of the employment 
office, with no subordination of placement 
activities, it follows that the gain to the 
employment offices will be very real. 


A Proposal for Setting Professional Standards 


Employment office work must be recog- 
nized as a career for which definite prepara- 
tion and particular abilities are indispensa- 


ble. As a means of marking the distinction 
between trained and untrained placement 
officers and to set up recognizable profes- 
sional standards we need some form of certi- 
fication to indicate that a minimum course 
of training has been completed, that exami- 
nations have been passed, and that practical 
proficiency has been evidenced to the satis- 
faction of some national standardizing agency. 
Such certificates would have to be earned 
and the right to them proven. They might 
well serve to reinforce the demand for 
ampler measures of immunity and compen- 
sation and to propagandize the fraternity of 
employment workers in favor of training, 
vision, and the professional spirit. 

Certification should go far to establish in 
the public mind the fact that placement 
work requires as specialized a proficiency as 
accounting or any other recognized technical 
occupation. This statement must not be 
misunderstood. It is not a defense of bookish 
training as contrasted with knowledge of 
what the requirements of industry are and 
what aptitudes make for success in meeting 
these requirements. It is a recognition that 
knowledge and judgment do not come over- 
night nor by wishful thinking. 

Ultimately we may expect to see standards 
set for employment-office workers as they are 
now set for teachers, by State action, with 
due formality at the end of a course of train- 
ing that includes both the mastery of sub- 
jects and supervised practice. In the mean- 
time, we might experiment with the possi- 
bilities of certification under the joint spon- 
sorship of the International Association of 
Public Employment Services and of labor 
and other organizations whose interests are 
deeply involved. 

Inherent in employment-service work at its 
best are all of the qualities which make an 
occupation a profession. The present prob- 
lem is to encourage training, interpret it to 
the public, and accredit it by showing its 
larger possibilities. The establishment of 
higher professional standards will be heart- 
ening not only to workers and employers but 
will be indispensable in the effective admin- 
istration of an unemployment-insurance 
system. 
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Junior Employment Work on Wheels 


By EVELYN Murray 
Employment Counselor, Rockland County Junior Division, New York State Employment Service 


IVE CENTS usually will bring a city appli- 
F cant to the employment office. In the 
country many miles and great expense sepa- 
ate the applicant from the interviewer. For 
this reason, the rural employment worker 
must be on the go constantly and, like the old- 
fashioned circuit rider, spread his message 
over the countryside. The itinerant quality 
of rural employment work is its main feature, 
and the urban trained worker has to change 
and adapt many employment practices to 
meet rural conditions. 


Employment Work on a County-wide Basis 


On July 1, 1934, the junior division of the 
New York State Employment Service estab- 
lished an office in Rockland County, N. Y. 
For some time the Rockland County Voca- 
tional Education and Extension Board had 
been requesting the State to send a junior 
placement worker to the county to supple- 
ment its guidance program, and because of 
this interest Rockland County was chosen as 
the district in which to institute an experi- 
ment in junior employment work on a 
county-wide basis. 

Rockland County is a small triangular 
county bounded by the Hudson River on the 
east, Bear Mountain Interstate Park on the 
northwest, and New Jersey on the southwest. 
At the southern point it is 10 miles from the 
George Washington Bridge. At the northern 
end it is 35 miles above New York City. It 
has a population of about 60,000. Of this 
number, about 12,000 are in institutions, 
about 22,000 live in the villages of the county, 
and the remainder is rural. 

There are approximately 10,000 people 
centering around Nyack and a slightly 
smaller population around Haverstraw. For 
the most part, however, people live in non- 
farming rural areas. Rockland County has 
some aspects of a suburban community, but 


still there are isolated spots where the people 
are not unlike the mountaineers of the South. 

A recent occupational survey showed 22 
percent of the working population to be em- 
ployed outside the county, about half of these 
working in New York City. An indication 
of the occupational activities within the 
county can be gained from the following: 
The largest firm in the county is a paper-box 
factory, where there are about 875 workers. 
Another plant, which hires factory, office, 
and technical workers, has about 400 em- 
ployees. There are several establishments 
with a few hundred workers, but most of the 
people find work with small employers. This 
is not a predominantly agricultural county, 
although fruit and vegetable growing, poultry 
raising, and dairying flourish to some extent. 


New York City, a Center of Gravity 


The gravitational pull of New York City 
destroys much inter-village unity. This is 
reflected by the fact that transportation 
within the county is expensive and that bus 
fares from one town to another are higher 
than the commutation rate from many county 
points to New York City. For this very good 
economic reason the city is the natural em- 
ployment outlet for many applicants. Be- 
sides, many New York City employers like 
the wholesome type of office worker we are 
able to supply. It is therefore necessary for 
us to work through the New York City offices 
to some extent. 


Close Connection With the Schools 


The junior placement program has been 
planned in close cooperation with the school 
authorities. At the present time the coun- 
selor spends a part of a day each week in 
six different village high schools, where any- 
one under 21 years of age may come to regis- 
ter for work. Since most of those who apply 
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are former students, the schools look upon 
the service as an extension to their guidance 
work. 

To illustrate our close connection with the 
schools, the superintendent of schools has 
appointed the placement counselor as the 
county certifying officer for employment 
certificates. All ‘“‘working papers” are now 
issued from our office. (This gives us a fine 
chance to know where jobs are available, 
and also to keep in school the young people 
who are not immediately placeable in 
industry.) 

Young applicants for work here have not 
had the opportunity for vocational training 
that they would have if they lived in the city. 
Smaller schools cannot, of course, furnish 
the variety of vocational try-out experiences 
that would be valuable. They also lack the 
facilities of a vocational testing bureau. 
However, about 75 young people have been 
sent to the Junior Counseling Service in New 
York City, where they have taken a battery 
of vocational tests and have consulted with 
specialists about ways of working toward 
the occupations for which they seemed best 
fitted. 


Job Openings and Job Applicants 


We began our work in Rockland County 
by analyzing the reports of the factory in- 
spection division of the department of labor. 
These gave us the number of people em- 
ployed in all the manufacturing establish- 
ments, laundries, dry-cleaning establish- 
ments, and automobile service and repair 
shops in the county. We picked out the 
firms hiring the largest number of people 
and got the names of the persons in charge 
of employment in these places. On every 
visit we asked for the names of other em- 
ployers, who should know of our service. 
In this way we always had a definite indi- 
vidual to ask for when visiting an office or 
factory. Usually this person was the presi- 
dent or general manager and in all cases was 
the person really responsible for hiring. 

At the same time that we were beginning 
our visiting and becoming acquainted with 
the local industries, we were registering ap- 
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plicants and getting an idea of the type of 
people we would be placing. This gave us a 
way of seeing the plants in terms of our ap- 
plicant group. In the beginning our inter- 
views with the young people were very long 
compared to most employment interviews. 
To talk with young people and get detailed 
information about the places in which they 
had worked and the places in which their 
fathers and relatives were working proved 
to be a good way of becoming acquainted 
with the industrial life of the county. In 
these first interviews the applicants always 
gave more information than they received. 
We compared impressions obtained while 
visiting employers with those received from 
the applicants who had worked in their 
establishments. Just as we recorded every- 
thing we had learned on our visits to places 
of business, so we recorded information about 
these firms received from applicants when we 
were reasonably sure it was accurate. We 
will, of course, add to the information about 
all the firms we have-contacted as subsequent 
visits are made and after the follow-up inter- 
views with the people we have placed. 


Allying the Public 


We have made an effort not only to visit 
the best firms in the community first but also 
to have our service known and understood 
by the outstanding citizens. For instance, 
we have visited many members of the local 
school boards, who are also business men. 
Whenever we hear of a person interested in 
civic affairs or taking any vital part in com- 
munity life, we make an effort to interview 
him because in Rockland County work and 
all other relationships are on an extremely 
personal basis. Unless everyone interested 
understands our policies and practices, there 
is apt to be antagonism to a new agency. 

We have taken every opportunity not 
only to talk before such groups as Rotary 
clubs and merchants’ associations, where we 
could interest employers in using our service, 
but also have met with civic associations 
and 18 different parent-teacher association 
groups, so that the community as a whole 
understands our purpose and will not expect 
too much or too little of us. 
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We have tried various other ways of 
acquainting the employing public with our 
bureau. Letters were written to almost every 
person in the county who might be in a posi- 
tion to hire workers, announcing the opening 
of our office. These were followed by other 
letters and printed material giving further 
details about our service. The local news- 
papers have been most generous with their 
space, publishing on an average, one long 
storyamonth. We have also made use of the 
facilities of county fairs to make ourselves 
better known. The combined weight of these 
various methods doubtless has its effect, but a 
careful analysis of the source of the jobs 
handled thus far shows that by far the most 
effective way to find job openings is to visit 
and revisit employers. Nothing can take the 
place of the personal touch. 


How the Service Is Received 


Because public employment offices were 
almost wholly unknown in this district, we 
have not had to combat any prejudices such 
as often exist in cities where the older offices 
were thought to place only unskilled work- 
ers. Instead, because of the favorable aus- 
pices under which the office was established, 
employers expect us to send them much 
better people than they could secure by 
themselves. For example, one floor-lady 
expressed surprise that a certain worker we 
had placed with her was only “average.” 
She had thought that anyone recommended 
by us would be exceptional in every way. 
As a matter of fact, we have a large number 
of very fine young people registered with us. 
Because of our close connection with the 
schools, we get about the same cross section 
of the junior population as they do. The 
majority of our applicants are high-school 
graduates, although our active file includes 
people who range all the way from residents 
of the Ramapo foothills to college graduates. 

That there is need for a placement serv- 
ice such as ours, where not only jobs but 
authentic job information and individualized 
attention are available, is evidenced by the 
appreciation with which our services are 
received. Recently a girl paid a 70-cent bus 


fare to return to our office several days after 
she had registered. The reason for her second 
visit, she explained, was that she had never 
had a chance to talk about herself and what 
she could do before, and she greatly valued 
this opportunity. We have found that young 
people are often unaware of the possibilities 
for making a living in suitable positions 
existing within a stone’s throw of their own 
homes. 

Employers need our service, but in many 
cases they are still unaware that we are theirs 
to command. Not realizing that the most 
pleasant sound to the ear of an employment 
worker is an employer’s voice asking for 
an applicant, some businessmen have begun 
their telephone conversation with, ‘‘I don’t 
want to bother you but I wonder if you know 
where I can get a .’ The idea of 
using an agency, much less a free employ- 
ment service, is so new that many do not 
realize that the only way in which we can 
place workers is by having employers make 
use of our facilities. The people most apt to 
call upon us are those who have worked in 
the city where employment agencies are 
taken for granted. Here in the county the 
only employment offices familiar to the com- 
munity are four very small fee-charging 
domestic agencies. 





Employment Technique Adapted 


We have made it our business to become 
acquainted with as many employers as pos- 
sible and have found out all the places where 
young people are employed. In many cases 
the employer knows the applicant or his 
family. Thus, in order to be really useful to 
him we have to give him some information 
which he could not get by himself. If we 
can tell him, for example, that vocational 
tests show a boy to have high mechanical 
ability, then he feels that it is worth while to 
use our Office. 

When we receive a call from an employer, 
we find it well to discuss with him the names 
of the people considered for the opening be- 
cause in many cases he knows them and 
knows whether or not their family connec- 
tions would make them suitable for the posi- 
tion. For example, an insurance agent 
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refused to interview a girl we proposed 
because her sister worked for a competitor, 
and supposedly, family affections could not 
be divided between two insurance offices in 
so small a town. Likewise, a local drug 
store refused a counter girl because her 
brother worked in the confectionery store 
on the next block. For an employment 
worker in the city these things would pre- 
sent no problem, but in the small community 
one learns to ask, ‘‘Have you considered 
Mary Smith?” before sending Mary Smith 
to the small business man. 

When an employer in the county places an 
order with the central office, a worker from 
his own town is usually referred to the opening 
because local merchants believe in the theory 
that money earned in a town should be spent 
there. Also, the inconvenience and expense 
of transportation make it impractical to place 
young workers very far from their homes. 


Up in the City—Down in the County 


There are many features of the work here 
which seem quaint to the desk worker in a 
city employment office. The interviewer, 
for example, covers 25 to 50 miles a day 
going from one school branch office to 
another, doing field work in the various 
towns along the way. 

People in a small community have many 
convictions which are not encountered in the 


city. Some firmly believe that a family’s 
long residence and generations of tax paying 
are greater claims to a job than occupational 
fitness. Needless to say employers do not 
think this way. 

Field work contacts are more informal and 
friendly than they would be in a city. One 
may get an order for a worker while paying 
a bill at a local business place or while on 
some other wholly personal errand. The 
important thing seems to be for the employ- 
ment worker to circulate a lot. 

Nobody here believes that an office is the 
only place where business can be carried 
on—and as often as not placements are fol- 
lowed up as the interviewer is doing her 
shopping in the evening. There is never a 
night when either applicants or employers 
do not phone the interviewer at home. In 
fact, when the employment office was being 
established, one interested citizen urged the 
worker to have her office at home so that she 
would be “‘available at all times.”” The cen- 
tral office was finally located in the county 
seat, but in a community like this, one’s 
home necessarily becomes a sub-office. In 
the city it is easy enough to be conventional 
about routines and systems, but in the rural 
district one must know the people and their 
relations with each other to do a good 
employment job. 


The Employment Service and the 
Emergency Work Program 


N May 22, 1935, all State emergency 
() relief administrators throughout ‘the 
country received this order from Harry L. 
Hopkins: ‘“‘The State emergency relief 
administrators shall require that all employ- 
able persons now receiving emergency relief 
from public funds be registered with the 
employment offices designated by the United 
States Employment Service, in order that 
such persons may be classified as to occupa- 
tion and fitness for work, and thus be avail- 
able for referral to public and private 
employment.” 


Exactly 2 weeks later Executive Order 7060 
placed on the Employment Service the re- 
sponsibility, with certain exceptions, for mak- 
ing assignments of employables to W. P. A. 
projects: “‘Only persons certified for assign- 
ment to work by the United States Em- 
ployment Service shall be employed on 
projects...” 

With this introduction the Employment 
Service embarked on a program which, in 
the 8 months following, resulted in the regis- 
tration and classification of 5,140,385 new 
applicants and the making of 3,815,444 veri- 
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fied placements, 2,123,398 of which were 
assignments on W. P. A. or relief works 
projects. 

The Employment Service procedures in- 
volved in the performance of this program 
were necessarily complex. New terms en- 
tered the vocabularies of interviewers and 
clerks. New forms entered the office files. 
Certificate of eligibility, notice of case 
change, cancelation of eligibility, May and 
post-May eligibility, first and second priority, 
identification numbers and cards, exempt 
positions—these terms and expressions alone 
are a partial record of the participation of the 
Employment Service in the works program. 

With the inauguration of the program, em- 
ployment office personnel were immediately 
faced with a volume of registration, more 
than double that handled during the same 
period a year earlier. Yet within 2 weeks’ 
time interviewers and clerks were following 
the devious paths of 600’s, 601’s, and 602’s, 
401’s, 325’s, 155A’s, 340’s, 403’s, and all of 
the many other new forms with the ease 
born of careful study. 


Cooperation of the Employment Service in 
Carrying Out W. P. A. Objectives 

According to the President’s message to 
Congress the Emergency Relief Appropria- 
tion Act was “‘to provide relief, work relief, 
and to increase employment by providing 
for useful projects.” In accordance with 
this objective, the Employment Service was 
assigned the responsibility of referring to 
projects only qualified individuals whose 
eligibility had been properly certified by 
relief agencies. But the ultimate objective 
of the program included also the reinstate- 
ment of the unemployed in private industry. 
Toward the attainment of this objective, the 
Employment Service has given consideration 
to relief clients and to individuals employed 
on works projects for placement in private 
industry. 

Registration of Employables 

The order requiring registration with the 
Employment Service of all relief employables 
was not issued from Washington until nearly 
the end of May. Yet during the last few 


days of that month registration volume 
jumped sharply and during the month of 
June rose to a total of 662,066. This was 
more than double the average monthly 
volume for the 12 months preceding May 
and the highest monthly figure since the 
peak of the mass registration of workers in 
the period of C. W. A. activity. During 
July nearly 850,000 persons were registered 
and classified, and in August a new post- 
C. W. A. high mark was set. In this month 
862,797 individual applicants were registered 
and classified. The volume of registrations 
in the following months declined slowly from 
this high point. By the close of January the 
monthly volume of new applications had 
receded to a total of 428,478. 

In the 8- months, June 1935 through 
January 1936, employment offices registered 
and classified 5,140,385 work seekers. In 
the same months, 1 year earlier, 2,552,904 
new applicants were registered and classi- 
fied, a gain in volume for the latter period 
of 101.4 percent. The volume of new 
registrations received in each State, month 
by month, is shown in table I. A graphic 
chart illustrating the levels of new applica- 
tions during this period compared to the 
same months 1 year earlier is published on 
page 13. 


Volume of Non-relief Registrations Maintained 


Although this great increase in volume 
was largely the result of the works program, 
by no means were registrations confined to 
relief employables. The responsibility of 
the Employment Service to register and 
attempt to place all applicants, with or 
without relief status, was not neglected. In 
fact, the actual number of non-relief appli- 
cants was probably higher during this 
period than in preceding months, due to 
the public attention given to the work of 
employment offices. Full tabulations of the 
relief status of new registrants have not been 
completed for the entire period. Preliminary 
studies of registration data indicate that 
during the months of heaviest registration 
approximately 52 percent of the new appli- 
cants were relief employables. Thus it 
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appears probable that, despite the enormous 
load of relief registration activity, the number 
of non-relief applicants was nearly as high as 
the total number of applicants registered 
during the same months 1 year earlier. It is 
impossible to determine the number of relief 
recipients registered at that time, because 
summary records of the relief status of regis- 
trants were not reported for statistical com- 
pilation until a later date. 


The Effect of W. P. A. Registrations on the 
Active File 


The effect of the heavy registration 
activity was immediately reflected by a 
sharp and continued rise in Employment 
Service active files. The number of persons 
actively seeking work through the public 
employment offices at the close of May was 
6,094,192, the lowest level since reports have 
been available for this information on a 
Nation-wide basis. Within a month this 
total jumped to 6,713,047, beginning a 
trend which continued, with but one set- 
back, until the end of January when em- 
ployment-office files contained the registra- 
tions of 9,010,309 persons who were actively 
seeking employment. 

This registration total does not represent 
unemployed job seekers. At least three 
distinct classes of applicants actually at 
work and receiving compensation are in- 
cluded in the active file in addition to 
those out of work. 

First is the group of employed applicants 
seeking better jobs. It is a primary aim of 
the Employment Service to find work for 
applicants in the type of private, gainful 
employment for which they are best fitted. 
As a result, the offices receive a constant 
stream of registrations from employed work- 
ers looking for more satisfactory employ- 
ment. The active file contains a consider- 
able proportion of such registrations. 

A secend group of employed job seekers is 
composed of persons engaged on jobs of 
limited duration. In order that such persons 
may have an uninterrupted opportunity to 
be considered for further placement, it is 
customary for the employment offices to re- 


tain their applications in an active status. 
This method of minimizing lost time between 
jobs results in the active file containing a 
very sizable proportion of registrations rep- 
resenting persons working in short-time jobs. 

A third and very large group of employed 
applicants is represented by persons engaged 
on works projects. Under the requirements 
that all relief employables paid at security- 
wage rates must receive continuous consid- 
eration for any private employment oppor- 
tunity for which they are fitted, the cards of 
the hundreds of thousands of these relief 
workers are included in the active file total. 


A Negative Correlation Between Trends in 
Active Files and Relief Rolls 


A comparison of Employment Service ac- 
tive-file records with the total number of 
cases reported as receiving public relief under 
the general relief program discloses an in- 
teresting difference in trend. In the same 
months during which applications in the ac- 
tive file were steadily rising the number of 
cases receiving relief from public funds under 
the general relief program showed an unin- 
terrupted decline. At the close of May 1935 
there were 4,840,883 cases reported to the 
F. E. R. A., representing 18,086,901 individ- 
uals, according to the Division of Research, 
Statistics, and Records of the F. E. R. A. 
Six months later, at the end of November, the 
latest period for which reports have been re- 
leased by relief authorities at the time of 
going to press, 3,450,115 cases representing 
12,340,326 individuals were reported. Many 
factors were responsible for this decline, but 
among other causes the closing of relief cases 
as a result of the placement of workers on 
W. P. A. or other employment played a 
prominent part. 

In the previous year, during the period 
from the end of May 1934 to the close of 
January 1935 the number of relief cases rose 
from 4,343,918 to 5,273,472, while the Em- 
ployment Service active file declined from 
7,899,222 to 6,467,749. A graphic chart il- 
lustrating the fluctuations of active-file totals 
as compared to the relief case load for the 
country appears on page 13. 
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Placement of Workers on Projects 


Unlike the immediate rush of new applica- 
tions following the inauguration of the pro- 
gram, requisitions for workers on projects 
continued at low levels for several months 
more. Placements of workers to fill works- 
relief requisitions were of only nominal vol- 
ume through July and in August totaled but 
60,841. During September projects began 
to get under way throughout the country, 
and sufficient orders were received to enable 
161,299 relief-works placements to be made. 

During the succeeding months orders sky- 
rocketed. In October 311,721 placements in 
connection with the relief-works program 
were reported. In November the volume 
rose to 528,266 and in December a high 
point of 646,258 relief placements were re- 
corded. During January following the pass- 
ing of the high point of the program 367,354 
relief placements were made, raising the 
number of relief-project placements for the 
8 months to 2,123,398. Of this total, 
1,853,599 were made during the last 4 
months and 1,174,524, or 55.3 percent of the 
total, were made during 2 months, Novem- 
ber and December. Tables of total place- 
ments and relief placements showing month 
by month the activities in each State appear 
on pages19and20. A graphicchartillustrat- 
ing the monthly fluctuation of total place- 
ments and relief is published on page 16. 

Requisitions for workers during the 2- 
month peak period reached huge proportions 
in relation to the normal volume of the var- 
ious offices. The abnormally great demands 
on many individual offices were much 
greater than is indicated on the Nation-wide 
or even State-by-State reports. Due to the 
concentration of demand within a short 
period of time, employment offices in many 
cases had to furnish personnel for practically 
all the projects in their community within a 
few days, sometimes in the course of a single 
week end. 


Normal Placement Activities Continued 


Conscientiously adhering to their responsi- 
bility to provide adequate placement facil- 
ities for all persons, relief and non-relief, to 


refer qualified workers to public-works proj- 
ects and to provide opportunities for relief 
workers to find employment in private in- 
dustry, employment offices continued their 
normal placement activities. 

Despite the greatly increased burden 
under which operations were conducted, 
most services carried on their long-range 
programs of employer solicitation through- 
out the period in an effort to widen oppor- 
tunities for placement in private employ- 
ment. As a direct result, although activi- 
ties in some areas were sharply curtailed 
during the months of peak W. P. A. referrals, 
727,609 verified placements with private 
employers were made during the 8-month 
period. The success attained in this field 
in the face of such a volume of added work 
in connection with the registration and 
placement of relief employables deserves 
commendation. 

The essential part which employer solici- 
tation plays in the achievement of a satis- 
factory volume of private placement work 
by a public employment service is well 
illustrated during this period. For the 
month of June, despite the new influx of 
relief employables for registration, the oper- 
ating offices were able to make 72,975 
“field visits’ or employer contacts. In the 
same month 95,766 private placements were 
reported, both activities showing marked 
declines from the previous month. In May 
86,265 field visits and 112,169 private 
placements were made. 

In the succeeding months, the same rela- 
tionship held, 75,525, 83,936, 73,041, and 
77,865 field visits being made in the months 
of July, August, September, and October, 
a volume of employer solicitation which, 
though below the level of the previous year, 
when no special program was in operation, 
represented a highly commendable per- 
formance for most offices under the circum- 
stances. Private placements as a result 
were maintained in satisfactory volume until 
November. 

The filling of the tremendous requisitions 
for project workers in November and De- 
cember (over 1% million placements were 
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made in the 2 months) almost suspended 
efforts to find private-job openings by many 
services. Nevertheless, 56,600 field visits were 
reported in November and 60,034 reported 
in December by the Employment Service 
personnel. The results of this concentra- 
tion upon other work were immediately 
apparent in the field of private employment. 
The volume of private placements made 
during the 2 months of November and 
December combined was less than the 
October total alone. In January moderate 
improvement was evident. 


Public Placements During the W. P. A. Period 


Nearly a million placements on prevailing- 
wage Public Works projects or with con- 
tractors operating in connection with such 
projects and in regular employment by 
local, State, or Federal Government units 
were made during this period. Depend- 
ent to a smaller degree upon Employment 
Service initiative, placements in this field 
were influenced largely by seasonal factors. 
During June 152,754 public placements 
were made, only slightly less than in May, 
and in July 153,743 such placements were 
reported. In August and September these 
placements amounted to 138,405 and 120,- 
640, respectively. During October 130,878 
public placements were reported and in 
November 86,456 were made. While sub- 
stantially below the levels for the same 
months of the previous year, these totals 
represented the fulfillment of the Employ- 
ment Service obligation to provide qualified 
workers on Public Works projects and for 
regular governmental units. 

In December, at the height of W. P. A. 
assignments, employment offices made 89,514 
public placements, 300 more than the pre- 
vious December, and in January, the volume 
rose to a total of 92,047, a gain of 9,584 
over January 1935. 

Thus in the 8 months, June 1935 through 
January 1936, the Employment Service 
served the W. P. A. with 2,123,398 place- 
ments, private employers with 727,609 place- 
ments, and public projects and Government 
units with 964,437 placements, a combined 


total of 3,815,444 placements of all classes. 
Tables showing total placements and relief 
placements for each State, by months, and a 
table showing the classification of the major 
type of placements made in each State dur- 
ing the period are published on pages 19, 20, 
and 21. A graphic chart illustrating the 
comparative levels of total and relief place- 
ments during the period and the same 
months 1 year earlier is also published. 
Another chart illustrates the monthly volume 
of each of the major types of placements. 


Non-relief Placements by State Services 
Increase 


' The progress of the United States Employ- 
ment Service in building up a permanent 
public employment exchange system under 
the terms of the Wagner-Peyser Act is 
strikingly evident in the non-relief placement 
records for the period under consideration. 
In- addition to registering 2,599,655 new 
applicants, 50.8 percent of the country-wide 
total compared to 1,144,801 one year earlier; 
and making 878,228 relief project place- 
ments, 41.4 percent of the total, offices 
of the affiliated State employment services 
not only increased their relative proportion 
of non-relief placements over the levels for 
the same period 1 year earlier, but reported 
large gains in the actual number of place- 
ments in both private industry and public 
and governmental employment. 

This fact was especially evident in the field 
of private placement. The active file at the 
end of May contained but 36.7 percent of the 
active registrations in the country, but by the 
end of January had risen to 45.5 percent of 
the total. The State services made 416,855 
placements with private employers, 57.3 per- 
cent of the Nation-wide total. In the same 
period 1 year earlier offices of the State serv- 
ices made 281,869 private placements, repre- 
senting a gain for the more recent months of 
47.9 percent. Public and governmental 
openings filled by these services number 
259,998, or 27 percent of the national total, 
compared to 186,671 or 14.5 percent of the 
total a year before. This is a gain in actual 


[Continued on page 21] 
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Table IV.—CLASSIFICATION OF PLACEMENTS—JUNE 1935 THROUGH JANUARY 1936 

Total Private P benno Relief 
I at oa a eg 3, 815, 444 727, 609 964, 437 2, 123, 398 
pois iain oie rio afr tin Saioeaunise lta etal 80, 846 3, 982 14, 964 61, 900 
OS ee ee ee eae ee 32, 393 4, 348 12, 729 15, 316 
EEE LOE ELL TE ERE 83, 831 13, 544 22, 141 48, 146 
of SERS eae AES FCN Ne Ryser 252, 988 84, 956 59, 640 108, 392 
SLSR RIS GS coe SE SE RI eee sae 8, 305 , 809 13, 905 34, 591 
. 11, 952 , 944 19, 704 
11, 195 1,915 3, 286 5, 994 
32, 143 6, 574 13, 705 11, 864 
. 21, 286 , 055 36, 723 

31, 808 7, 432 9, 376 5, 
262, 311 60, 360 25, 524 176, 427 
82, 227 39, 932 17, 386 4, 909 
63, 957 16, 872 31, 678 15, 407 
70, 394 13, 069 22, 843 34, 482 
NN ca ass Ba ae ae oat 19, 941 3,155 14, 478 2, 308 
1 ee Ee Soe TSE Me Re 12, 194 , 440 ; 88 
ESS ee ee ea eree eens 18, 114 1, 109 9, 967 7, 038 
ES Me SRA SE ae SSIES UE ae 39, 497 4, 129 8, 221 27, 147 
oa gical arg 35, 761 9, 956 17, 699 , 106 
re a a ea 118, 698 , 346 24, 517 89, 835 
Reg aia Sudegabecoktencaweuscaneeskec wn 117, 196 41, 214 36, 610 39, 372 
(> ES ee a Sea ne eee Sacre tee 49, 2, 634 17,715 , O91 
Ban ARR ERE SE eens ROE REI OR EOE SE 148, 421 10, 488 47,105 90, 828 
DINGS Sc sosucectaccewuan aden theedanae ciueueuee , 668 5, 812 24, 154 4, 702 
nN a ae 59, 793 8, 303 29, 867 21, 623 
as ee ee aE ee i a er ee 11, 149 1, 448 , 866 1, 835 
EE eres 18, 828 4, 632 4,072 10, 124 
OS EE TEE a Taare 96, 312 18, 074 12, 370 65, 868 
ES aes Ae eee ee 33, 290 5, 370 q 18, 860 
Sa ak eel ee 253, 662 76, 639 43, 966 133, 057 
I 86, 247 15, 820 26, 267 , 160 
EER URS ER See COREE eR 32, 508 , 062 11, 602 14, 844 
Ohio 209, 342 55, 508 38, 071 115, 763 
Oklahoma. 109, 266 , 764 13, 501 8, 001 
regon 54, 463 ; , 390 19, 164 
Pennsylvania 366, 846 29, 304 38, 256 299, 286 
Rhode Island-- 7, 359 1, 426 3, 310 2, 623 
South Carolina 53, 943 , 748 15, 369 30, 826 
i ee 36, 169 4, 557 16, 539 15, 073 
hse ccdiwnnkevancdduductne ed aouak dae 65, 793 2, 992 3, 690 49, 111 
RICH it ou: Do é a a5 cance aeeiiasaieanae nae 179, 578 11, 087 61, 489 107, 002 
a ath ta tin dicta escalate ae ee eet 39, 444 5, 043 14, 636 19, 765 
0 RENE eee ae eer ae aries 9, 307 1, 560 5, 388 2, 359 
| SS Nira ee torte Fae ere 46, 028 10, 371 23, 683 11, 974 
CEE SES Se Re ee ene EEE NS 64, 391 , 336 22, 048 , 007 
EE SSE Renee 5 12 ace CaaS = ie ee EEE 63, 421 4,952 16, 934 41, 535 
| EE See eee 112, 244 28, 731 21, 395 62, 118 
I ake ed Ne ae 17, 589 2, 263 9, 745 5, 581 
SOURED CT COIOIBUIA Sc < concn cccasdcdwccacecccucud » 480 12, 396 4,615 1, 469 
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volume of 39.3 percent. These gains reflect 
both the greater activity and wider coverage 
of the State employment services. 

Offices of the National Reemployment Serv- 
ice, however, made the bulk of placements 
on W. P. A. and other relief projects. Almost 
1% million placements of relief eligibles on 
these projects were made, an amount consti- 
tuting 58.6 percent of the total for the entire 
employment service. While National Reem- 
ployment Service offices also remained re- 
sponsible for the predominant portion of pub- 
lic and governmental placements, accounting 
for 73 percent of placements of this class, the 
total of 704,439 represented a drop of 36 per- 
cent from the 1,101,013 reported for the 
comparable months 1 year earlier. National 
Reemployment Service offices registered 


2,540,730 new applicants, 49.4 percent of the 
total, compared to 1,408,103 a year earlier, 
and made 310,754 private placements, 
against 538,821 a year earlier. At the end of 
May the National Reemployment Service 
active file comprised 63.3 percent of the total 
for the country; on January 31, 1936, the 
4,913,127 active registrations with National 
Reemployment Service offices constituted 
54.5 percent of the employment service total. 

Table V indicates, month by month, the 
activities of the State employment services 
and National Reemployment Service and the 
proportion of the national total accounted for 
by each. The graphic chart accompanying 
this table compares the major activities of the 
two operating branches of the United States 
Employment Service and indicates the 
changes in volume from the same period 1 
year earlier. 
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Table V.—UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Monthly Activities of Combined Services and the State Employment Services and National 
Reemployment Service, June 1935-January 1936 

































































Activity | June | July August — October | November} December | January 8 meas 
| 
COMBINED SERVICES 
| 
New applications. _...---.- : 849, 323 862,797 | 681, 133 639,960 | 534,727} 481,901 428, 478 |5, 140, 385 
Placements_........------- 271, 662 282, 699 303, 153 394,420 | 569,290 | 677,545 795,538 | 521, 137 ; 815, 444 
| eee 5, 766 104, 439 103, 907 112, 481 126, 691 62, 823 59, 766 61, 736 727, 609 
Public and Government...} 152, 754 153, 743 138, 405 120, 640 130, 878 86, 456 89, 514 92, 047 964, 437 
| i Gee 23, 142 24, 517 60, 841 161, 299 311, 721 528, 266 | 646, 258 367, 354 2, 123, 398 
eee 6, 713, 047 |7, 532, 046 |8, 235, 139 |8, 696, 943 |8, 735, 783 he 387, 179 |8, 954, 017 19, 010, 309 19, 9; 010, 309 
STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
New applications. ...-----. 268, 394 376,000 | 418, 000 387, 058 364, 137 291, 298 266, 254 228, 514 |2, 599, 655 
Percent of U. S. total_._-- 40. 53 44.27 48. 44 56. 82 56. 89 54. 47 55.25 53. 33 50. 57 
Placements................ 88, 894 88, 753 89, 824 159,219 | 238, 480 7”, ye 366, 563 239, 615 |1, s, 081 
Percent of U. S. total____- 32.74 31.39 29.62 0. 36 41.89 46.0 45.97 0.75 
NE i hal 48, 309 50, 207 . 488 64, 223 74, 153 Pf 383 42, 528 44, 564 “16. 855 
Percent of U. S. total. 50. 4 48. 07 8.58 57.09 58. 53 67. 46 71.15 72.18 57. 29 
Public and Government- 29, 902 31, 970 2, 518 33, 993 38, 614 30, 358 31, 980 33, 663 259, 998 
Percent of U. S. total. 19. 57 20.79 1. 32 28-17 29. 50 35.11 35.72 6. 57 26.95 
_ eae! 10, 683 6, 576 s 818 61, 003 125, 713 210, 992 292, 055 161, 388 *~ 228 
Percent of U. S. total. 46.1 26. 82 6. 13 37. 81 40. 3 39. 94 45. 1° 43.93 35 
RII 6 cae , 395, 303 |2, 749, 685 |3, ost. 164 3, 717, 689 |3, 812, 244 |3, 759,455 |4, 112,612 |4, 097, 182 |4, 097. 182 
Percent of U. S. total___-_- 35. 36. 37.11 42.74 43.6 44. 82 45. 45.47 45. 47 
NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
New applications. .....-.-- < Ve 473, 323 444, 797 ™ ei “ + 243, 429 a Ng “oe ‘a 7 7” 
Percent of U. S. total_.._- 9. 46 55.72 51.55 10 45.52 . 
(SS eee 18) 768 193,946 | 213,329 238 OL 330, 810 m, ite 428, ors 281, 39 2. 260, 363 
Percent of U, S. total__..- 67. 27 68. 70. 37 59. 63 58. 10 12 53.9 4.02 59. 
Se ees “ Mr 54, 232 53,419 “ 258 i 538 0 440 17, 238 17, 172 310, 754 
Percent of U. S. total- 9.55 51.92 1.41 1. 46 32. 53 28.8 27. 81 42.70 
Public and Government. 122, 852 121, 773 108, 887 96 ony 92. 264 56, 098 57, 534 58, 384 7, = 
Percent of U. S. total. 80. 4 79. 20 78. 67 71.82 70. 4 8 64. 27 3.4 
SS ERIE BE, 12, 459 17, 941 51, 023 100, 296 186, obs 317, 274 * ay 7”, 366 i, u5, i70 
Percent of U. S. total- 53. 83 73.1 83.8 62.18 59. 60.0 
| EOS 4, 317, 744 |4, 782, 361 |5, 178,975 |4, 979, 254 |4, 923, $9 4, 627, 724 |4, eA. + Os 4, 91h “iat 4, a3, i 
Percent of U, S. total__._- 64. 31 63. 62. 88 57.25 56. 36 55. 54. 54, 4.52 
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UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


ACTIVITIES 
JUNE 1935-—JANUARY 1936 
COMPARED WITH SAME PERIOD ONE YEAR EARLIER 
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BOOK 


Jos Huntinc anp GettTinG, by Clark Bel- 
den, L. C. Page & Co., Boston, 1935. 


Although written from the point of view 
of the job seeker, and based on the experience, 
observations, and research of the author 
during the course of a job-hunting campaign, 
this book presents concrete information 
which could be utilized to advantage by 
any employer, personnel officer, employ- 
ment-service interviewer, or occupational 
counselor. Its concise chapters on the 
various ramifications of securing suitable 
employment may well be considered as 
applied psychology in the field of human 
relationships. 

The book is valuable as a morale builder 
for the person who may be inclined to let 
his disappointments in job hunting become 
personal tragedies. On this point the 
author’s advice is an effective balance wheel. 
His suggestions stimulate the imagination 
at the same time that they supply a concrete 
working basis from which to approach the 
task of job hunting, viewed by Mr. Belden 
as a full-time job in itself and a valuable 
experience. Although particular guidance 
is given for men in the $2,000 to $10,000 
salary range, most of the advice offered in 
connection with each phase of the job- 
hunting program involves general prin- 
ciples which may well be heeded by anyone 
seeking employment. 

The chapters on the preparation of an 
experience outline and securing and con- 
ducting interviews, though given as advice 
to the applicant, contain extremely useful 
information for employment-service inter- 
viewers or staff members of a school place- 
ment service. The author’s explanation of 
the employer attitude toward the recent 
college graduate might well be noted by the 
placement officer working with this group 
and passed on by way of counsel to college 
students searching for jobs. 

Warnings about the dishonesty of certain 
types of employers, commission selling jobs, 


NOTE 


tricks that references may play against an 
applicant, accepting the advice of friends, 
schemes of dishonest commercial employ- 
ment agencies, and the necessity of analyzing 
a proffered job make good counseling material 
for anyone engaged in placement work. 

The appeal of the book is broadened by the 
place given to a discussion of domestic prob- 
lems arising during a period of unemploy- 
ment. Ways are shown in which the wife of 
an unemployed man may be a help to him 
in his efforts to secure employment. 

The employed person will find in this book 
valuable suggestions for improving his eco- 
nomic condition either in his present position 
or by securing a more desirable one. Mr. 
Belden also considers the problems to be 
faced by job hunters in the future and points 
out the changes taking place in types of em- 
ployment. This comes as appropriate advice 
for those who are at present completing their 
formal educations and planning their careers 
and should be considered by those already 
employed as a timely warning to make ad- 
justments which will keep them from becom- 
ing occupationally outmoded in a changing 
economic world. Throughout the book, but 
particularly in the chapter ‘“‘New Trends in 
Jobs”, the necessity is clearly shown for the 
job hunter to analyze his experience and 
qualifications for employment in occupations 
in which he may not have had actual exper- 
ience. This bears out the value of the job 
analysis, worker analysis, and occupational 
relationship studies being carried on by the 
Occupational Research Program of the Divi- 
sion of Standards and Research in the United 
States Employment Service, for the purpose 
of “‘attempting to find out the actual require- 
ments and experience necessary to perform 
certain jobs efficiently to the end that unem- 
ployed workers with certain skills may be 
guided to occupations in new fields of en- 
deavor which require similar qualifications.” 
(See April 1935 issue of the EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE NEws, page 12; also November 1935 
issue, pages 3-5.)—Mary Parker Ragatz. 
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